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TESTIMONIALS FOR MUSIC WORLD. 



The sample copy ol "The Music World" i- 
i I mil well pleased with it. and am glad, too, thai I had 
sady -.ni in an advance subscription for it. Will look 
it with pleasure each month. 

Mrs. M. B. Woodm led, 
137 East Ward St., 



Received " 'l'lic Music \\ orld ' 
gratulate you on its at ti 

throughout. Us whole [>ho 
oughl to go into every 

1926 Eik 



,-dai 



and I would 
table features 

Cleveland, O. 



I !:.■!•, .• n-i'eiM'd .uiiiplc copy oi " The Music World." 
It i- excellent in style and matter. The articles on Tech- 
nique are worth the price of the magazine. 

Pueblo, Colo. 
The Musical Art Co.: 

Would you kindly send me for enclosed check of .$2.00 

ol "The Music World" for one year? I feel 

very much interested in the success of the undertaking. 



and hope that the valuum 
ultimately r. 

the benefit ol ic 

Yours cordially, < ; 

L348 I.. 

Mv I >eak Mrs. Palmer : 
1 receivi 

yon sent me, and pli 

will say that it is : 

papers thai 
and full of 

1 am, vi ■ 

Mi:-. A. L. Palmei;. I 

I acknowledge with much 
copy of "The Music World, 
the general " make-up " is vei 

Your- truly. II < - 



Testimonials for Goldbeck Primary Instructor. 

TheGoklbeek Primary published in July L892 has met with the universal enthusiasm 
II i- the result of a life-time experience of a compos, i 
greatest living masters. This book may be compared to a "bud" in that it c, 
principle, that the finished artist needs. Not only in technique but also rhythm, n 
interpretation; and all 80 simply and ingeniously written that the bonk can be used 



abilitj 

September 26, L892. 
Mrs. A. L. Palmer, St. Louis. Mo.: 

I have been using the Goldbeck studies for some time. 
They give me greater satisfaction than anything I have 
found, as they are well graded and musical, and therefore 
interesting to pupil-. The Instructor is the finest I have 
ever seen. Wishing you sticci 

Yours truly. Lizzie Blackmak, 

Directress of .Music, Lindenwood ' 

St. Charles, Mo. 

Mv Dkar Mbs. Palmi.k: 

My pupils have progressed wonderfully since using the 
■ l ,oh I beck Method." I find that the above named method 
makes both teaching and learning easier, and my pupils 
progress far more rapidly than they did with any other 
method. Sincerely yours, Minna Kiiki.o in c, 

Colorado Spin 

September 6, 1892. 
d Madam: 

Would acknowledge receipt of the "Goldbeck Piano 
Method " with many thanks. Have made the same a sub- 
ject for a few reimii! • oared for publication 
in October issue of " The Etude." 

Yours truly. J. Hiai.i Ifoi 

( lleveland, O. 



■ Gohlheek 






Mrs. A. L. Palmi.k: 

Having used the " Goldl 
some time, and having thorom 
I take pleasure in 
to all teachers who ., 
rapid course — a happy impro 
terns which kill all 



student. Results 

■ II work 
of thi Method. 






Dkau Mrs. Palmer : 
Please a 

a work of so much lh. 
called methods are taken fn 
etc.. without even giving them 

your catalogue w ith ■ 
I am sincerely \> 



Dr. Goldbeck's Harmony ['rimer is 
now in print. Teachers of Harmony 
■ well to examine this valuable 
work. ll is so simply and conci-ely 
written that it can be studied to advan- 
tage without a teacher. 



Goldbeck School of Music, 

1928 EUCLID AVE., 

cluvi;la\i>. < mho. 



MUSICAL 

ART PUBLISHING CO, 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 

Goldbeck's Music. 



Colleges and towns wishing first class, 
modern teachers will find 11 to their ad- 

o address Musical Art Pub. 

( o.. St. Louis, Mo. 



MUSIC TEACHERS' BUREAU. 
The Musical Art Publishing Co., 

ii n lirsl-class Music 
Teachers' Uuieau, 'conducted on a plan ad- 
fa ;1 '■ ■■ 



I. UMI'.S who desire pleasant and prolit- 
llile iiii ]>1. ■% inenl at heme, are i eqiiesled to 

i. hb-es. MnsUul Art Publishing Co., 



An almost new liab\ Grand Knabe 
Musical Art Pub. i 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 



erts will be 
this city next Pall by Bollman 



the 



William Sherwood will take charge of 
at Chatauqua, N. V.. this 



A concert was recently given at the 
Leipsie Conservatory on the Jancko 
kej -board. 

Mjbb \ urned from 

California where she 1ms been concert- 
izing this Spring. 

Hans l; 

fune .'ill. and continues them 
until July LOth. 

Mrs. A. L. Palmer will go to the Pac- 
ific Coast during July to organize a 
Branch Sehool and bold a 
short teachers' normal. 

Ilaus von Bukro is said to be much 
benefited by the treatment he has under- 
gone, and it i- also said be 
resume his inusieal work. 

[da Broessel, the child artiste, has 
been invited to play with the Thomas 

Dr. Goldbeck's direction. 

Mis- I.. W raj 1 rare] . a pupil at the 
Goldbeck College ol this city, has been 
examined 1 
minor, to play at the World's Fair. 

Mrs. McMillan lias succeeded to the 
place mad, leath of Dr. 

James Irwin, late presideni 
wood College at St. Charles, Mo. 



Sousa's Band has been engaged to 

. St. I.oiiis Exposition during 
ol 1893 and 1894. Its mem- 
bership now includes sewr.-il - 

mcrly of Cilraorc's Band. 

Miss Blackman, w bo for a number of 
years has been musical director at Lin- 
denwnod College. St. Charles. Mo., has 
aeee|iteil a position in Ward Seminary. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. Goldbeck will return to Berlin 
early in the Kail, and will take with him 
to his Berlin College a number of Ameri- 
can ladies who desire to perfect them- 
selves in music. 

Di. Bobert Goldbeck has been en- 
onduot at the World's Pair 
the Thomas Orchestra during an entire 
part of the programme while his com- 
positions are" licing performed. 

Mr. Gustav Becker, one ol New- 
York's standard and most 
teachers, annually gives a ■.. 
which some of the advanced pupils take 
part. The lasl one. given at Hotel 
Brunswick. Fifth Avenue, was largely 
attended by representative musicians 
and the best society people of the Me- 
tropolis, and proved a great success. 

■•.lacinta," Mr. Bobyn's new Opera, 
was brought out the .latter par! of May 
at the Grand Opera House. It has 

proved a most flattering success. The 
wit is sparkling and fresh and the 
music is oi thai pretty and catching 
style which has made Mr. Bobyn's 
name a favorite with singers throughout 
the country. 

"Honeymoon,' m 

the piano, by Robert Coldbcek. This 
piece was composed for Lady .lane 
Baxter and Mr. Ilerlig. whose wedding 
took place a few months ago at Berlin, 
in the Kaiserhof. Over two hundred 
persons were in\ ited to the 
which extended over Friday 
day. A considerable portion of the 
, > ,.led to play an 

performances. One of these was the ex- 

- -l'lit \ irl ii"-"," enacted 

by Mr. Goldbeck, and one of the pieces 

performed by him was i he piece called 

lloueym 1." It is an exhilarating 

composition, and electrified the dis- 
tinguished audience, consisting of the 
cream ol Berlin society . 

Mr. t ..•■ ■ Hon. y- 

uioon " here with grand efb ■ 
orders have been last pouring in we 
have published it and thus placed it at 

the disposal ol America nsic lovers. 



NOTES FROM LONDON. 



©N MARCH 10th the London 
Choir gave a concert with a pro- 
gramme entirely made up of works of 
I he Leipzig canto)-. Perhaps the most 
iuiercstimj composition performed was 
the Traner ode written in 1727 tor the 
funeral service held at Leipzig in mem- 
ory of Christiane Kberhardine, wife of 
Frederick Augustus L. Eleotor oi 
Saxony. The lately publish "1 orches- 
tral suite in d major was another 
novelty and the trumpet passages were 

played on long insl 1 iiments. such as 
those used in the early decades of the 
eighteenth century with a compass ex- 
tending to d above the treble staff. 
The trumpets Here not a success. 



At a 



redi- 



poser was produced, but a 

table performance of it did not prove 

it to be a particularly welcome addition 
to the concert room. The music is be- 
fore all things devotional and is more 
adapted to the Church service, but thi- 
ef the credo will probably preclude it 
from being performed in churches. 
The mass was originally composed for 
the consecration of a private chapel 

belonging to Josef Elavka, President of 

the Imperial Academy of Art. Science 
and l.io 1 ai ure al Prague, and as the 
ceremony took place in the autumn of 
1887, the mass has been allowed to 

res) for over five years. 

PETER THE SHIPWRIGHT. 

A few weeks ago the students of the 
Royal College ol Music repeated their 

performance of "Orpheus" with even 

greater success than had attended the 

... It was then the turn oi 

the -Indents of the Loyal Academy to 
prove their operatic strength, and on 
March -'."'ill they presented Albert 

Lortzing'8 comic opera "Czar and Zim- 
mermann" or "Peter the Shipwright." 
The work was written in 1837 and has, 
it is -aid. be. en in Lou- 
Thai was in 1871 at the 
Gaiety Theatre and Mr. Santley played 
the ( zar Peter. The in 
-indents 
and satis- 
factory, bin n seems to have fallen 

H and we 

-hall not hear il again in a hurry. 



THE MUSIC WORLD. 



The last two popular concerts oi the 
season took place on March 25tb and 
27th, and on March 9th the Philhar- 
monic Society opened its si 
interesting item at the latter was the 
performance of Dr. Huberl Parry's in- 
cidental music to "Hypatia," the tragic 
drama now being played at the Hay- 

market Theatre. At the second con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society on 
March 23d the Novelties were Mr Fred- 
erick CKffe's Symphony in E minor, 
No. 2, of Mr. Arthur Somervell's 
" Orchestral Ballad ; " both of which 
were well received. Miss Wietrowitz 
played the violin Concerto of Brahms, 
also, with success. The ballad Concerts 
have bad an excellent season, but the 
success has been much damped by the 
death of Mr. Boosey, the founder, and 
of Mr. Sidney Xaylor. the cl 
panist. 

THE ALBUM OF A MUSICIAN. 

According to a writer in the Musical 

Herald, London. Mr. Walter Maefarren 
ju_, S ses-cs an allium of surpassing in- 
terest. One leaf which he has cut out 
and framed is a little song of some six- 
teen liars, written on two tables set to 
German words, and inscribed by Men- 
delssohn as follows: "To W'altel Cecil 
Maefarrcn in friendly reineinberance. 
July 9ttt, l«l 1." Jackson has written 
in the album an extract from a Cadenza 
to Beethoven's Concerts which be used 
in L844. In 1862 there is 
entry, a much more elaborate Cadenza 
for tin' -ana' work. Mr. Macfarren's 
plan was to get his friend- to write a 
fragment of original inu-ir or of music 
with which they were especially identi- 
fied. The album contains musical 
autographs by Cipriani Potter. II. \\ . 

Ernst, Vincent Wallace. Bottesini, Sir. 
George Maefarrcn. Signor Piatti, Sir. 
Sterndale Bennett, Miss Agnes Ziminer- 
niann. Sir. John boss, Sim- Beeves. 
and many more. There are also 
sketches and little paintings by Sir. 
Henry Thompson, (the celel 
geon), John Leighton, F. Good all and 
other-. Mr. Walter Maefarrcn is a 
professor of the piano forte at the 
Royal Academy, and if his early work 
as sub-professor be counted he has been 
a teacher al the Academy for fifty 
years. As a writer and edit 
has done much good and useful 
work. E. II. 



UNAVOIDABLY DELAYED. 

i'he May Number of Tiik MUSIC 
Would was unavoidably delayed owing 

to the disagreement between Mr. 
Theodore Thomas and the World's 
Fair Commission. It was hoped thai 
the trouble would be adjusted in time 

to complete an exhaustive rc\ iew of the 
musical attractions of tin- World's 
Fair, which was t( 

i lie May Ninubei 
waiting until the end of May Tin 

Ml SIC W'olll D bad to go to press uith 
only a brie I bio iph> ot Mr. Thomas. 



THEODORE THOMAS. 

iN MANY respects Mr. Theodore 
Tl as i~ a l\ pical American. I le 

was born in EseDS, Hanover. < tctober 
I I, L835. His father was a violinist 
and a good musician. He gave Theo- 
dore instructions when scarcely more 
than an infant, and at the age of six 
years the young violinist made a credit- 
able public appearance. The family 
came to America in 1K4.J, when Theo- 
dore was ten years old. Soon aftei 
couiine. to America lie obtained employ- 
ment a- violinist in an orchestra. In 
1851 he made a concert tour through 
the South as boIo violinist, and he was 
first violinist in the concert companies 
Of Jenny l.iud. Soutag. Grisi and Mario, 
and several other-. During a part of 
this time he played under the baton of 
Arditi. In several of his operatic cu- 
be acted as assistant con- 
ductor. In ]o(W he withdrew from the 
theatre. 

In the year lo.m Theodore Thomas 
rned with Win, Mason. J, 
Moscnthal. F. Bcgner and G. Matzka 
in a series of chamber concert-, given 
mostly at Dodworth's Hall. These 
concerts continued for fourteen years, 
closing in Rsdii, in conseipicnce of Mr. 
Thomas' engagement- in orchestral 
work. The musicians associated in this 
enterprise were thoroughly congi uial. 
and all alike ambitious of presenting 
classical music with the charm properly 
belonging to it. The interpretations of 
this organization became famous for the 
unity which characterized tin 
than the artistic linish and the nicety of 
technique, which had never previously 

been equaled in America. The Thomas 
Orchestra gave concerts in Boston -ulli- 
cient to demonstrate the superiority and 
engaging quality of their work. The 
influence of these concerts upon the 
taste for chamber music in America 
Was Considerable. Many new works of 

the highest order were given simul- 
taneously with their tii.-t performance 
in Europe, and some for the first time 
in the world. The Brahma trio and 

septette W( 

Five years before closing the chamber 
concert-. Mr. J'liomas organized an 
orchestra for what he called "Sym- 
phony Soirees," in [rving Hall. Two 

points were noticeable in these concerts 
-their catholicity and the spirit and 
linish of the playing. It is dim Mr 

Thomas to Baj thai he established a 

new ideal of orchestral work. I'p to 
this time there w as a sin.. I! 
which was gone over season 

sou. The expense of new music and 

the impossibility ol getting it jiroperly 
interpreted kept affairs stationary, and 
but for some such enterprise as this of 

M i . Tl as, -o it might ha\ e remained 

until this time. Thomas ha 

i) expense. He had certain 



ideal- to rea 
lars. lie | 

h 

New York, 
-ymplioin 
would be ill 
of what ail 

ni/.ed his 

orchestra for SUIUnil 

Terrace < I 

and two yea) 

t.ial Park Garden, where lie : 

and a better opportunty. 

nted from youh 
., ho were llockin 

country. It was the boast of the young 

conductor thai every man in his orchl s- 
tra was a virtuoso upon his instrument. 

flie ram_j and the 

wholly unprecedented linish and spirit 
of the inlerpretatio 
aiidienc 3, In L872 

resumed at Steinway Hall, and were 
maintained some years alter Mr. 
Thomas had been elei ti d conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society. They were 
finally given up on a< 
ferenee occasioned by tin 1 d< 

tra\ cling. 

From an arl i-tie point of view these 
concerts must be ranked an 
most important orchestral ■ 
undertaken anywhere in the 
Thomas was the lir-t condui 

range his programmes with reference to 

. distinct pan ol 

literature, and a -eric- oi | I 

in which each programme was 

unit, complete and well balanced in 

itself, yet forming a pari of a huge 

whole to-wit— the entile scries. I bin e, 

he was emphatically an educa 
most potent kind I'he Cl l]1 

concerts afforded a college where one 
could hear work- represent! 
part of orchestral literatur 

programme- excited 

ble interest in Europe, ami were pub- 
lished by all the leading musical jour- 
nal-. Rubinstein, at St. Pi 

was the next conductor lo follow lliis 
plan of Mr. J'liomas. Since then it ha 
become universal with condui ton oJ 

the highest class. 

I'he tir-l concert lour of the J'hoina- 

Orchestra was made in L869. there 
were fifty-four player-. The pro- 

gra a- were largely com] 

light music. Mr. Thomas rightly recog- 
nized that Ihe taste [or orchestral music 
in America had to be built up from the 
bottom, and he addressed himself lo 
tin' task of familiarizing Ihe auditors 
With the sound and oapahiM 

different instruments. Hi- splendid 
physique, uraecful presence and quid 
but masterful beat disposed the audience 
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When Wagner waa li 
■• Ride of the Valkyriea 
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lore than a 


One 
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j's ambitions was master of orchestral i 
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that o 


presenting a 


1 of the Wagner time or school. He t 


hia works. 
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■f the East, 
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OLD VIOLINS. 

By Hermans IIeberlein. 

I T®\HAT reader has not heard of gen- 
\A/ uine old violins? By the term 



The success of the Cincinnati tri- the American people a higher type of Cremona and therefore we often hear 

ennial festivals, established in 1874. led ,, n -he-tnd interpretation than ran be the expression "Cremona Violins." ft 

In L884 Mr. Thomas organized a many good judges he has surpassed cellos and basses lived and it ink,- an 

of the festival-, of which the Wagner and fugues of Bach, to the cogitations The greatest of all the old Italian mas- 
works had been a pronounced feature, of the French ballet writers. The large | Continued on page 10. 



THE MUSIC WORLD. 



[T\or)fy\y (T\us\<: l^esson. 



A feature of The Mi sii World which 
is entin l.v oovel, and one which from 
its greal value to music teachers and 

pupils is bo 1 to attraci wide-spread 

:it Icniiipii. is i lie Muni hh M usic Lesson, 
by Dr. Robert Goldbeck. I 

offers tn teacher .'lllll pupil 

opportunity of actually taking a lesson 

eaol nth from 

living masters. The pieces selected 

will he nf high aitisiic merit, though 
nut so difficull as to be beyond the 
compri bension of 

oldbeck will aim to give the 
same instruction and attention <n the 
difficulties to i>.' encountered as though 
the pupil were actually before him. 
The piece will also lie carcfulh lingered 
and the spirit of i he composition and 
its interpretation will be ablysel forth 
by a master fully capable nt appreciat- 
ing ami delineating its beauties and 
rendition. 

Another unique feature of this work 
will he the fact that in these lessons 
pupils will ha\e the .advantage of study- 
ing many high grade eoni]iositionS un- 
der the master who composed them, 
thus, as it were, drinking in at the 
fountain head the pun- Meal waters 

I bi me tainted bj the igno- 
rant handling of those less competent. 
By this mean- pupils ml] have the 
advantage of European study at home 
withotii the ennri is expense conse- 
quent i. n a course of study abroad, and 
teachers will thus be better enabled to 
Instrucl their pupils, having thus a 
confidence in their method- 
imparted from having studied under an 
eminent musical authority. 



MEXICAN DANCE. 



liV RdllKKT i.nl.Mir.i'K. 

This composition was written in 
rg, in the far off North of 
Ccrinany towards the close of the year 
L889. Its rhythm 

Cuban and Mexican Dances, the 
themes, however, being the original 
creation of the eomposer. To bring 
out the rhythm with the verve peculiar 

• haraeterislic iialn. 
I he frequently occurring I \v o 

followed by a rest should bi 

one close throw, rather faster than 

actual sixteenths, bu 

as 82nds, To i he first pai I . sprightli- 

ness and liounding life slim 

increasing to almost an es i 

upon the higher a Hal in the fout fch 

rhis effect can '■■ 
even when the whole pan 
soi'tlv . at a great distance 



i part moderate a little 

M Hi, alternate shadings of p and f in 
the first four measures and with re- 
newed VJgOl ure in the 
k,\ of K major. The 3rd part in I) 
Hat Bhould be played quietly but in 

good firm time, taking '-are to play 

delicately and distinctly where the 

I mosses. The llh pari in 
l» minor, forte with inci easing power to 
a fortissimo at the repetition. The 

5th part in F major, more gently and 
flowing in its first pot tion a 
with martellato vigor at the more forci- 
ble portion. Always manage to bring 
out striking contrasts. The 6th part 
It. but more expressive, and not SO 
fast, where the air i- given as a middle 
part Count well and exactly the tim. 
in the two measures with rests, pre- 
ceeding returning first ran. Run out 
into long retards and pianisimo sliad- 
iefor< I'oda. The later with 
greatly increasing power, but hardly 
:i ii \ faster ending i-oktissimo. 



pT^IIE composition and [iiiblicafion of 
^ this most popular of all the Bee- 
thoven Sonatas falls in the Spring of 

L801. The master himself 
wrote in his -Brevier" (book of short 
notices) that it was suggested by a poem 
of Setiine. called "Die Beterin" (the 

praying woman), in which a daughter 

pra\ s lor the life of a father, condemn- 
ed to death. Beethoven was :'.l years 
old when he composed this Sonata, 
towards the close of what is generally 

considered his first "creative period." 

We shall say nothing toextoll the beauty 
of the Moonlight Sonata. which is beyond 
praise or criticism but we desire to at- 
tempt the description of its proper 
interpretation. As tin- pupil of Litolff, 

the greatest pupil of Moseheles, who iii 
turn was the most distinguished pupil 
of Beethoven, we may authoritatively 
repeat what Moseheles has so often im- 

pon Litolff, that Beethoven, 
himself a great Piano Virtuoso, per- 
formed his o\\ n works in a highly original 
manner, with telling contrasts lo picture 
stormy passion, devoted lives, or the 

peace of beautiful nature. He. himself. 
•■■>. - in Hie yeai 1 si) I : --Each new vv.uk 
now becomes a psychological picture of 

life. The Sonata form has fully devel- 
oped the spiritual germ that lav within 
it, II- piimai v hum is lost sight of and 
merely remains th,. //„/,,. mould which 
encloses an inJhiUehj spiritual -mis,.. 
I'.ven the separate movements, merely 
retaineiUby habit, are henceforth phases 

and states oi soul-life, i lu\ are arts ,,t 
a drama, which is enacted deep in the 

111 art of man. who at each nio\ emenl v( 
his life must endure the burden of a 
i njoy the 
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r hour 



I In-.' fi 
with great force In. 

pos.-i had in 

viction bli called upfcn to 

ural in music and I. 

world which should mi 

life of mail, that is of t lie nobli 

vv ith theii In 

and goodni .--. 

thovensSoii 

we find Boarc 
beyond thosi 

piano (p) and sfor am 

or dots are to be si en and th 
tonied to th.- present ■ 

by Beinecke, Bulow, and otl 

not at .mil 
iginal editii 
these works » a . thu 

genre ..I :!'. 
ably van:: 

• ■nt f v at different I 

Amateui 
them the scores of works to bi 

give cvidem 
ness if they judge l! 
from his faithful oi M 
to i Im copies in i heir hands, \\ e de- 
mand of the perform 
alter anything in fchi 
master, bul we must allow him lull lat- 
itude as lo the rite I- 

text. We must not listen to him with a. 
prejudiced mind, but permit hit 
rich our musical feeling with 

liiul that i 

i ipen lo honest ini]iressii,n. it will not be 

difficult then 

the artists' interpi ■ i 

With th.'-e preliminaries * ■ 

hit of playing the M h-ht Sonata. 

I )o not laki 

exee-siv ely slOM Temp 

drag or render it tedious. I 

Pedal only where vou can improve the 
sound, or ascertain U 

at c\ er\ step 1m 1 rving hot h I 

or without Pedal. ' It' should ■ 

:U in such places where i he 
fingers cannot hold all the tone 
ing to their values, or whei 

ii with aihantage be effect- 
ed. Where the motive bi gii 
the close of the fifth 

is decidedly out of place a- it Will pre- 
vent it- lone- from stando: 
■'relief" ami being heard singly over 
ami abov e tin 

On the other hand it will be indis- 
I measure 
and in similar arpeggio woi I 
the end of Ih.' line, im ill. ' 
vantage ma\ be derived in pp place- 

from a good second (soft ) Pedal, To 

bring .nil Ih 

pathetiealh and distinctly tin 

l.\ ing eight! le triplets sh»h ■ 
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*,-. A loving audience present. The artist's 

veness fam. as a pianist is tar spread and 

Well those who had the pleasure of hearing 

itable, his masterly recital lasl nighl can an- 



a in.., i beautiful one. The recital was 
a success and was well appreciated by 
all present -["Alton Telegraph," May 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT 



.hlbeek eoneert at Me rial Main i 



A large and fash- 
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little girl artist. 

and a brilliant futi 


The following eiiliei.sms are from the 


newspapers indicated, and show the 


promise of budding 


thorough and universal appreciation in 


11. n Heberlein's | 


which Dr. Robert Goldbeck's artistic 




work is held, not alone in this country 


which a fiery spirit . 

wealth nf rich and i 


but likewise in Kurope : 


o cling to 



the ( o 
Music, lasl night, was well 
nde.l an. I enjoyed by the music 



i.-nt with almos 



MRS. ANNIE L. PALMER, 

Directress Goldbeck College. 
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Stradivarius. horn 16-1 I, at 
Cremona. He was a pupil of Nicolo 
Amati, who is likewise count 

lins lirin- distinguish! d by softness and 
sweetness o 

Stradivarius has been called, by com- 
parisoD, the Beethoven of violin makers, 

tempted and fulh succeeded in changing 
the form of the violin, enlarging and 

i nl her llalh ning il t.o obtain :i grander 
P. no. It was not until the year 1700 
that lie attained the greatest perfection 

red form oi the violin, build- 
ing a larger number of i bem t he suc- 
ceeding twenty-live years. 'I hose pre- 
viously built are known by the name of 
Aniati-Stradivarius \ iolins. 

His only rival is Guarneriua, whose 
instruments bring to-day an almost 
equally high price. Some of these beau- 
tiful violins are worth $20,000 and 

more. 1 nforl nnal el\ iiimn of the very 
finest Old violins, are not in the hands 

tiding to 



Th 






ill I 



ed 



parties, in i 



. Inn principally 

hands of wealthy 
nd old nionastcr- 



( ierinany, especially Berlin. in;i\ 
congratulated as enjoying the sua 
tones of some of these inaslei violii 
produced by I he hands of the famo 
Joachim who owns Beveral Stradivar 
There is also in Berlin a verj musii 



exeeedingU line; for a.ltl c. |, amalenrs. 

the gentlemen of the Mendelssohn fam- 
ily are know il lo play with artistic per- 

( If other ( 'reinona masters I should 

ntion: Maggini, Tcstore, Tomuii. 

Caspo di Salo. ( iagliaans and liusony. 
All have g ■. ■ e to 1 teir \ iolins respect- 
slight lifference of forms, by 
which alone the maker can 
tained. These old masters laid much 
weight upon the kind of varnish with 

in of l his varnish remains a 



of these are Stabler and Klotz. hut they 
" en aide to at lain to the artis- 
tic skill of their teachers. 



THE VIOLIN. 



JS^he tone of the violin in tic orchesl fa 
^ I. lend- he, i wiOi those instruments 

which are a t equal in power. In 

this respect we have to consider tiol a 
single violin, hut from eight to sixteen 

playing the same part, in I h 

To still further reinforci 

violins the same pa-sage is 

in unison to o oth oi the llutes. 



.Much depi 

far as a proper balance of tin 

Li ei ned. I ii no part 
of the profession i- there so much mis- 
chief doic as in that occupii 

nd hands. 
There are many excellent condnctoi -. 

but still more w ho d 1 belong in the 

place they occupy. 

It is the conductor's <lut\ not only to 

e teh single 
musician under his control pla 
proper degree of tone to bring out the 
beauties of the score as intended by the 
composer. The Bute playing in its 
medium compass against a dozen violins 
is apt inn to be heard at all, when its 
pari is perhaps the most ira 

thai time. In such a case it may lie 
necessarj to strengthen an indicated 
liitntn into a ntrr.zv.fiirte, if it does not 

. able to soften the violins 
into a pianissimo. This is only one 
sugge-lion where al vvrnj xje/i all de- 
pends ,ni the vigilance and intelligence 
of the conductor. 

In scoring for the orchestra, the com- 
poser's most diilicull and important 
task is to calculate the balance <>t 
power in the entire progress of the 
composition, otherwise important musi- 
cal thoughts v\ ill be hidden and smoth- 
ered or important middle parts may 

posers of whom better things might be 
expected. In the works of i 
masters the compass of the violin rarely 
exceeds the high a, in modern 
composition it reaches frequently 
the live lined e. even d Hat. The violin 

I- Ihe leading sol -Iriiinenl of the or- 






No1 

-eparale P,, wing but must otherwise be 
played legato; furnished with accents, 
they are shorter although very linn. 
The jumping how, which may at each 
iupri.se a number oi note-. 
produces a line light staccato of sofi 
but clear and distinct tone-. Were 
e.ieh tone to be produced with a sepa- 



,d 



id. 



tell 



Meyerbeer has employed tin- 

bow with line effect in his opera 

1/ Africaine. The Imiw ina\ also be 
caused to bound over Ihe -i 
its wooden pari. Very original, charm- 
ing effects ed in both 
manners. 

Flageolet tones (Harmonics) are 



won 


,ord 


no, or sordini ( 


.liiral). In 




relies 


ra this effect is 


nade use oi 




freq 


out 1 \ : ill class 


lal chamber 


II, „s 


e ,1 is 


not quite so leg 


incite. 



THEORY AND HARMONY. 
/"I 1 ' ' " " 

v-A I,,, | i. 

oi making 
principal 

strengthen tl 

■ nl in Hi,. 

n hin strict 

ny. Such 

itcome oi 
the m, we primitive attempts of older 
posers to invent musical c posi- 
tion, and the artistic come .,. 
pari-, at first the highest aim of art. 
Thus came into life the forms of Ihe 
cannon and fugue, brought to the sum- 
mit of skill and fluent power 
tian Bach. 

Handel, scarcely inferior to Bach, but 
inclined to satisfy popular taste, fore- 
shadowed more than 
poraries, the future import 
melodj . as cxetiij ili 
themes and arias. The freer, bolder 
and grander the fugue became in the 
hands of lie the more 

more it became instrumental in charac- 
terizing in the bad 

-i.\ le, re suhed to the human voice. 

This is distinctly shown in I In 
hers of the oratories ef the sixteenth 
century in which passages are allotted 
to I be i nice sueh as arc usually given 
to instruments only. This instrumental 
vocal style could not be favorable to 

the lone cxpres-i f the underlying 

words, but could d, 

character with Ihe advantage of unf old- 
er of the fugue and giving a 
grandet solemnity to the figured chor- 

Aiter the tugue had done 

that it could do, our Ilaydiis and MOZ- 

arts had to come I,, open to the world 

of music new paths. They invented a 

broader, freer form and seemed to glide 

ing like childlike simplicity 

into the natural song of melody. Their 

genius suggested to them melodious 

3 trains long before they had had time 
to study the dillicult and severe works 
of fugue writers: vocal art nourished in 

sequence. The oratories of Haydn 

excelled in their choruses, grander yet 
easier than those of his predecessors, 
and also in his .lirias. beautiful in their 
simple melodious style and descriptive 
rat her i ban poh, phonic in their accom- 
paniments. Mozart on the other hand 
created the modern opera which he 
could only do by throwing off the 
shackles of the fugue. Haydn and Moz- 
art retained, however, in their i nst ruinen- 
. e features of those 

■ and even their 

d melodj remained purely 
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mid be THE ART OF SINGING. 



o (o)": 1 ,: 



I greatly assisl in the 



nil principally 



iken not to sing too 
rather do strengthen 



PIANO TECHNIC. 






ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 



IT IS ■•• 

1 genius, with 
power <>f improvisi 
ositions ai 
loose in theii torn 
wanting in symruett 
tion cit detailed I ho 
tion is mil as foreigi 
to facility in extemp 
contrary, the first 
because the skilled 
were, weavings oi 
difficulty . and finds 
in the evolution o 
many oi the artis 
espt dally the Nocti 
unaltered repetitio 
quently, acceptable 
or critical listenei 
by finely-feeling (' 
iii'.-niiii illy conl rasl 
delicate shadings o 

Chopin is, in real 
pying a unique pos 
lutelj original in hi 

Everything with him 
surface, withoul I 
superficial. A cerl 

that is. thl 

phonj and the fine 
In- motives, ia com] 
tv (if feeling and 1 1 
longer structure of 
the smallest fragmet 
in paintii 
original harmonies. 

In music each On 
ful and fertile conl 
harmonies which cm 
(tone) of it in the 
ner, and make it a] 
its fullest beauty ; 1..,, 
composers alone knew 
harmonies. 

Chopin v 



I'M- 



1st column. 3d I' 11 '' , ' 1 '" 



I'niji' ii. column 1. lin 






Page 10, 1st colm 



produced, instead of induced. 
love, instead of lives. 
ive: with consciou-ii' 
7 from below: work, instead of works. 
: trio, instead of two. 

1-12 from below: developing, inst. oi "develop* to." 
22 from below: form, instead of forms. 
20 from above: canon, instead of cannon. 
., ;!l i .. lines ;il -:):! from above : it became instrumental in character, 
keeping in the background, instead of. il became Instrumental in character- 
izing in the back-ground. 
page 11, column 1, line 20 : The world would never 
lines 1-2, from below: So far 
of, "There is great, r reason then." 
Page 11- column 2, line 39 from below: executed, 
line 37 



stead of e 






s why, instead 



itead of. stand 



. column 2. line 35 from below: resides. 



e 16 



istead of. is received. 

sven, for, inst. of, crosswise. 






l"age 11, column 2, line 2 from below: we shall tret 
column 3. line from above: would still 
still must improve. 
rage- 1 1. column 3. line 25 from above : less great, 



it. instead of, we 

much improve, ii 



stead of less. 

lines 34-3."> from above: not to force the upper tones into full 
nstead of. how to force the upper tones, its full chi 
i 3, line 38 from above: larynx, instead of "largest" 

line 41 " and produce, instead of ••hence.'" 

line 5 from below : The, instead of One. 
i 1, line 35 from above: of, instead of by. 

line 53 " No. 1, these, instead of, No. 1, the. 

line 13 from below: meaning, instead of '•weaving." 

line 10 " success, instead of --nieeness." 

line 2 ■■ them even, if, instead of them, even if. 

i 2. line 3 from above : effect, instead of ••effort." 









( lictUltil 









Often whl 

the incide 

a Fugue, 

Nocturne 
hidden hi 
melody » 



the 



th 



ting harmonies of 
i the intertwining 

instanced ill the 

2, No. I. These 

vest the principal 

peculiar charm, and 



spiritualize il 

Rich in ever-changing weaving, the 
compositions of Chopin arc yel easily 
comprehended, and their universal 
niceness is undoubtedly due to this 

cir. -11111 ■ 

lh- w,.tk- impress us with the convic- 
tion thai melodj , when i1 i 
beautiful, fully developed and deeply 

touching in il- effect, is entitled by I he 
perfection oi its form to be placed side 

by side witii the brightest o. 
universal art . exceeding I hem. even if 
■ lehci in skillful combinations 



make a musician of a carelcs- ln/.y child. 
Nor can an industrious student become 
proficient without a prolific-lit leather. 
The foundation Of a musical educa- 
tion may be compared to the founda- 
tion of a house. If it is not con- 
structed upon the correct principles the 
structure if ever erected will not only 
lack symmetry, but will fall into prema- 
ture decay. '1 fence w e can 

parents too much against the inex- 
perienced teacher. We tit) not say the 

young teacher for man* y< 

who have taken the Normal course are 
more experienced and better prepared 
than some teachers who have taught for 

and a time 

for recreation. 1' ften, however, 

.I music i-expectcd to liinii-h 

entertainment from the very outset. 
The pupil is ••crazy" to ham pieces, 
and the parents arc often anxious to 
produce the new beginner in - 

This is wrong, and destructive of all 
. e future. It has been fre- 



the pupil I" hold down one key firmly 

while an.ii h 

another stroke. 1 I i 

and raise ai the - 

ever be present in legato playing. 

If the parent- duty ha- ; 
scielitiously done ami till 
lea. -her Selected then il is i 
thai the pupil Should have I 
respect, nay reverence, for the leather. 

Her every word should be carefully at- 
tended to and should be law. i In the 
other hand the fei ' 



confidence, nol o 

h,,n Id i" il 111 -dale to 

points nol fully undcrst 



i 






the 



teacher 



Remi 
command of the enfJi 

edge and y OU oi only 

little know ledge to 
hat is 



,eyo 



proved tha 



foundation 






unaltel 
quentrj 



•en. The su: 
il that of 



Mel 



individuality. Like Schumann, lie is 
xonger in thought than in form. 
lie analist In the development of motives, that 

s, the creation of great music from a 
nere tone seed, he is not equal to Schu- 
d j maun, surpassing him. however, in 

! Mendelssohn is greater than either in 
i- form, but does not equal them in 
originality and in wealth of musical 
thought. 

Less grand and forceful, Chopin was, 
nevertheless, endowed with a higher 



I all II. at i, Ireaulil 



n SUCh in-: 

; is said to ! 



FBUILLBTS. 



ilih the 



iculty that presents itself 
illy fen 



fa] and Ee 
harmonies 
(tone) of i 



ml nature to 
ie kr\ iiruily 



Often 
(simil 



If the parents duty 
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Our Premium Department. 



The List of Monthly Prizes Ranging from 81 to $1Q, will be 
Suspended Until September, When the Offers will be Resumed. 



At the beginning of every year we shall ask a question, the best 



to which shall receive the r< 



=0NE HUNDRED DOLLARS.; 



The Annual Question asked shall be one on aesthetical gr 

award may be announced in our July number. 
The $100 Prize for this year will be awarded to the lady org-entlernei 
gives the best answer in the fewest words to the following 



i later than June 1st, so that tl 



.r; uaP~WHAT IS THE AIM OF MUSIC? 



CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 



'■The Music World" 



• priee in cash, thin 



limis in. ire rapidly, and arrive at an earlier decisioi 
IV. At the bottom of the answer should be written vilk the. utmost care and clearness, tin name and Full Address of til.- 
avoid any mixing of manuscripts and iusute easy attention to claim. 
V. The lered in the July number, 1803; or if our request to sent early answers has not been attended to. accumu 

la line answers towards the la-t. in the September number, 1893, at the latest. 

Premiums Offered for Names and Subscribers. 

A One Year Scholarship in Goldbeck College. 



For the largest number of -ubseribers to MtTSIC \Voi;u> bi - 
1 o ill-quarter-' Scholar.- hip either in Vocal or Instrumental Music, in Goldbeck loll pec of Music, St. Louis. Mo. 
A One-Half Year Scholarship in Goldbeck College. ,,,„.,,„. _.,„,, toge8 , ^^ ,,,. , uWnll „,. ,., M ,.„. Wo „ LD ,, v 
Sept. 1st. IMS. we offer:, line TermorTvvo-quarterSeholarshipin Vocal or Instrumental Music in Goldbeck College, St. Louis. Mo. 
A One-Quarter Year Scholarship in Goldbeck College. F<J1 . tbin| largl .. t „„„,,„,,. ,„ anb80rlbera „, M , SIC WoB] 

1st, 1893. we offer a One-Quarter Scholarship in Vocal or Instrumental Music in Goldbeck College, St. Louis. Mo. 
Paper Free. Four subscribers will entitle am one to one year'- subscription to JIvsic Would. 

Mexican Dances No. 1. For Ten name- of music teachers oi musical fa mi lie- « e will give a oopj of Mexican 1 lances No. 1. 
Mexican Dances Nos. 1 and 2. For 20 names of music teachers or musical families we will give a eop\ of Mexican Dances Nos. I and i! 
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I i r,\ est I 



^T- l^ouis. |T\c 



ST. LOUIS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 




OP WHICH the illustration Bhows a portion, is the Mus- 
eum of the Department of Fine Arts oi Washington 
University. [Jnder the directorship ol Prof. Halsej < 

there has lieen fathered I o-e! I i,m ■ « i! Inn ii - i_y.il lcries a valua- 
ble collection of exoellenl painting in oil, casts In plaster 



from the best periods of sculpt i imples Ol the 

arts of pottery, metal work and Wood 

In coiiueelion with it, there is n School oi I 
where in both da\ and ni^lii classes, . 

ml modeling ill el 
:i- lectures on subjects allied to the Kiue Arts. 
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